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Nor lefs think we in heav’n of thee on earth, 

Than of our fellowfervam : and inquire 

Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milt. Parad. Lo/t. 

Fair feVowfei vant ! may your gentle ear 
Prove more propitious to my flighted care ^ 

Than the bright dame’s we ftrve. trailer. 

Their fathers and yours were fellowfervants to the lame 
heavenly mafter while they lived ; nor is that relation dif- 
i'olved by their death, but ought ftill to operate among their 
furviving children. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Fellow-so'ldieR. n.f One who fights under the fame com- 
mander. An endearing appellation ufed by officers to their 

Come, fellowfoldier , make thou proclamation. Shakefp. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 

Fe^-sto'dent. n.f. One who ftudies in company with 

another. .. a , 

I pr’ythee, do not mock me, fellow] \u dent ; 

I think it was to fee my mother’s wedding. Shake] Ham.et. 

If you have no filowfudent at hand, tell it over with your 
c uaintance. Watts' s Logick. 

Fellow- su bj ect. n.f One who lives under the fame go- 

^Th; bleeding condition of their fellcwfdjefts was a feather 
in the balance with their private ends. _ Swift. 

Fellow-su'ffep er. n.f One who {hares in the fame evils ; 




one who partakes the fame fufferings with another 

How happy was it for thofe poor creatures, that your grace 
was made their fell wfufferer ? And how glorious for you, that 
vou chofe to want rather than not relieve the wants of others t 
y° U Dryden's Fable ; , Dedication. 

We in fome meafure fhare the neceffities of the poor at the 
ffime timp that wc r lieve them, and make ourfelves not only 
their patrons but fellowfufferers. , Addijon's Spectator. 

Fellow-wri ter. n.f One who writes at the fame time, or 

on the fame fubjccSl. . . . . 

Since they cannot raife themfelves to the reputation of their 

fellow-writer s, they muft fink it to their own pitch, if they 
would keep them: elves upon a level with them. Addif Spe£lat. 
FelloWFe'eliNG. n.f [. fellow a nd feeling.] 

1. Sympathy. . , r ~ , 

It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have 2. fellow feel- 
ing of the misfortune of my brother. L'Ejlrange. 

2. Combination ; joint intereft. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid have a fel- 
lowfeeling. Arbuthnot's Hijtory of John Pull. 

Ff/llowlike. \adj. [fellow and Me.] Like a companion; 
Fe llowly S on equal terms; companionable 

All which good parts he graceth with a good felowlike, 
kind, and refpe£lful carriage. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
One feed for another, to make an exchange, 

With felowly neighbourhood feemeth not ftrange. Puffer. 
Fellowship, n f [from fellw.] 

Companionfliip ; confort; fociety. 

This boy cannot tell what he would have, 

But kneels and holds up hand> for fellowjhip. Shak. Coriolan. 
From blifsful bow’rs 

Of amarantine (bade, fountain, or fpring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they fat 
In fellawfhips of joy, the fons of light 

Hafted. Milton's Par adifeLoJl, b.x 1. /. 80. 

There is no man but God puts excellent things into his 
poflfeffion, to be ufed for the common good ; for men are 
made for fociety and mutual fellowjhip. Calamy s Sermons. 

God having defigned man for a fociable creature, made him 
not only with an inclination and under the neceffity to have 
fellowjhip with thofe of his own kind, but furnifhed him alfo 
with language, which was to be the great inftrument and ce- 

menter of fociety. . Lo ‘ ke ‘ 

Aflociation ; confederacy ; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s company. 

That fears his fe'lowfiip to die with us. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Thofe laws do bind men abfolutely, even as they are men, 
although they have never any fettled fellowjhip , never any fo- 
lemn agreement amongft themfelves what to do, or not to 
do> G Hooker, b \. f 10. 

Mod of the other Chriftian princes were drawn into the 
fellowjhip of that war. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Equality. 

Partnerffiip ; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowfiip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lipbtens aught each man’s peculiar load. Parad. Peg. 

O love ! thou fternly do’ft thy pow’r maintain, 1 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; > 

Tyrants and thou all feliwjhip difdain. Dryden. J 

5. Company ; ftate of being together. 

The great contention of the fea and (kies 

Parted our fellowjhip. But hark, a fail ! Shakefp. Othello. 

6. Frequency of intercourfe ; focial pleafure. 

In a great towh friends are fcattered, fo that there is not 

that fellowjhip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. Bacon's EJJays. 
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7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal entertainments, with good pre- 

fixed. . 

He had by his exceffive good fellowjhip , which was grateful to 
all the company, made himfelf popular with all the officers of 
the army. Clarendon , b. viii. 

8. An eftablifhment in the college with fhare in its revenue. 

Corufodes having, by the 1110ft extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a beggarly fellowjhip , went up to 
London. Swift. 

9. [In arithmetic^] That rule of plural proportion whereby 

we balance accompts, depending between divers perfons, 
having put together a general ftock, fo that they may every 
man have his proportional gain, or fuftain his proportional 
part of lofs. Cocker's Arithmetic k. 

10. A rule in arithmetick, by which two or more independent 
operations of the rule of three may divide any given number 

into unequal parts, proportional to certain other numbers. 
It is fo called, becaufe the more common and ufeful application 
thereof is in the divifion of gains, lofies, or other things, 
among partners in company. Malcolm . 

Fe'lly. adv. [from /*//.] Cruelly; inhumanly; favagely ; 
barbaroufly. 

Fair ye be fure, but cruel and unkind ; 

As is a tyger, that with greed inefs 

Hunts after blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beaft, doth felly him opprefs. Spcnfer's Sonnets. 
Felo-de-se. n.f [In law.] He that committeth felony by 
murdering himfelf. 

FE'LON. n.f. [felon, French ; felo, low Latin ; pel, Saxon.] 

1 . One who has committed a capital crime. 

I apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
And often have you brought the wily fox. 

Chas’d even amid’ the folds ; and made to bleed. 

Like fc.ons , where they did the murd’rous deed. Dryden. 

2 . A whitlow ; a tumour formed between the bone and its in- 
verting membrane, very painful. 

The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called a 
felon. H ifeman s Surgery. 

Fe'lon. adj. Cruel ; traitorous ; inhuman. 

Ay me ! what thing on earth, that all things breeds, 
Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight ! 

What fury, or what fiend with felon deeds. 

Hath ftirred up fo mifehievous defpight ! Spenfer. 

Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat. 
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Vain {hews of love to veil his felon hate. Pope's Odyffey. 

Fe'lonious. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; traitorous; villa- 


nous 


malignant; perfidious; deftru&ive. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


2. 
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This man conceived the duke’s death ; but what was the 
motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds. Wotton, 

O thievifh night ! 

Why ftiould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars 
1 hat nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen and dies. 

Felo'niousl y. adj . [from felonious.] In a felonious way. 
Fe'lonous. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; felonious. 

I am like for defperate dole to die, 

Through felonous force of mine enemy. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 
Fe'lony. n.f [felonie, Fr. felonia, low Latin, from felon.] A 
crime denounced capital by the law ; an enormous crime. 

I will make it felony to drink fmall beer. Shake J. Henry VI. 
Fflt. The preterite of Feel, which fee. 

FELT. n.f. [pelte, Saxon.] 

1. Cloath made of wool united without weaving. 

It were a delicate ftratagem to ftioe 
A troop of horfe with felt. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

2. A hide or skin. 

To know whether fheep are found or not, fee that the felt 
be loofe. AAortimer's Husbandry. 

To Felt. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite without weaving. 
'The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloath, another into xerfey. Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 
ToFEltre. v a. [from felt.] fo clot together like felt. 

His feltrcd locks, that on his bofom fell, 

On rugged mountains brieis and thorns refemble. Fairfax. 
Felu'cca. n.f. [ fLu , Fr. fe lion, Arab.] A fmall open boat 
with fix oars. Diff. 

FEMALE, n.f. [f cm lie, French; femella , Latin.] A ffie; 
one of the fex which brings young. 

God created man in his own image, male and female created 
he them. Gen. i. 

Man, more divine. 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat’ry feas, 

Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul. 

Are mafters to their females, and their lords. Shakefpeare. 
Female, adj. 

r. Not mafeuline; belonging to a (he. 

If by a female hand he had forefeen 
He was to die, his wifli had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. Dryd. 
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2. Female Rhymes. Double rhymes fo called, becaufe in 
French, from which the term is taken, they end in e weak of 
feminine. i hefe rhymes are female : 

Th’ excefs of heat is but a fable; 

We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. C'wley. 
The female rhymes are in ufe with the Italian in every line, 
with the Spaniard promifeuoufly, and with the French alter- 
nately, as appears from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems. Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

Feme Covert, n.f [French.] A married woman; who is alfo’ 
faid to be under covert baron. Blount. 

Feme Sole. n.f. [ French.] A Angle woman ; an unmarried 
woman. 

Femina'lity. n.f [from feemina, Latin.] Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of feminality 
take place, upon the increafe or growth thereof the mafeuline 
appears. Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. c. 17. 

Fe'minine. adj. [famininus, Latin.] 

1. Of the fex that brings young; female. 

Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine , 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleaveland. 

2. Soft ; tender ; delicate. 

Her heav’nly form 

Angelick, but more foft and feminine. Milton's Parad. Lqfl. 

3. Effeminate ; emafculated. 

Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether feminine 
and fubjected to eafe and delicacy. Raleigh's Hiji. of the World. 
Fe'minine. n.f, A fhe; one of the fex that brings young; 
a female. 

O 1 why did God create at Jaft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defe< 5 l 
Of nature ? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? Milt. Par. Lojl . 
Fe'moral. adj. [femoralis, Latin ] Belonging to the thigh. 
The largeft crooked needle fhould be ufed in taking up the 
fetnoral arteries in amputation. Sharp's Surgery. 

FEN. n.f [penn, Saxon; venue, Dutch.] Amarfh; low flat 
and moift ground ; a moor ; a bog. 

Mexico is a city that ftands in the midft of a great marfh or 
f en - Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

I go alone, 

J,ike to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shake] Coriolan . 

Yon common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate. 

As reek o th rotten fens. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

The furface is of black fen earth. Woodward on FoJJils. 

He to Portina’s wat’ry marfhes went ; 

A long canal the muddy fen divides. 

And with a clear unfully’d current glides. Addifon. 

Fe'nberry. n.f. [fen and berry.] A kind of black- 

„ ben > , „ Skinntr. 

Fence, n. f. [from defence.] 

1. Guard; fecurity; outwork; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation of their 
opf^effors. De Ca y 0 j pi ety ^ 

1 neres no fence againft inundations, earthquakes, or hur- 
ncanes. L'Ejlrange, Fable 167. 

. 1 0 P ut them ou * of their parents view, at a great diftance, 

is to expofe them to the greateft dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the leaft fence and guard againft them. Locke. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Csefar, 

And lay it in his fight, that it mayftand 

A fence betwixt us and the vigor’s wrath. Addifon' s Cato. 

2. Inclofure; mound; hedge. J 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring {hips, and men prophane. 

Invade th’ inviolable main ; 

I h eternal fences overleap, 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden’s Horace. 
bhall I mention make 

C f the vaft mound that binds theLucrine lake ? 

Ur the difdainful fea, that, {but from thence, 

Roars round the ftruaure, and invades the fence ? Dryden. 

Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 

I o pafs th t fences and furprife the fair. p 

3 - i he art of fencing ; defence. P 

1 bruifed my {kin th’ other day, with playing at fword and 

4 - SkTin W defen^ ° f/ ^* SUk * Wl ™ 0 f m >idf. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

To Fence. 6 ]* Ki f eme and his P^ice. Shah/feare. 

*’ r ° ; t0 , fecure by an inclofure or hedge. 

1 h inhabitants each pafture and each plain 
Deftroyed have, each field to wafte is lade • 
in fenced towers beftowed is their grain, * 

He haffi fn tHiS kin S dom t0 invade - Fairfax, b. ii. 

•*&1n^K UP m> ' WSy £hat 1 Cann0t P afs > -/fet dark- 

Job xix. 8. 
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Thou haft cioathed me with fkih and flefh, and haft feititd 
me with bones and finews. Job x. 11* 

He went about to make a bridge to a ftrong city, which 
was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xii. 1 3. 

See that the churchyard be fenced in with a decent rail, of 
other inclofure. Aylijfe' s Parcrgon » 

2. To guard. 

So much of adders wifdom I have learnt. 

To fence my ear againft thy forceries. Milton's Agortijlesi 
With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, 

Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep defeent. Dryden * 
To Fence, v. n. 

1. To pra&ife the arts of manual defence ; to pra&ife the ufe of 
weapons. 

He having got fome iron, Iliould have it beaten into fwords* 
and put into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. Locke. 

2. To guard againft ; to act on the deferifive. 

Vice is the more ftubborn as well as the more dangerous 
evil, and therefore in the firft place to be fenced againft. Locke . 

3. To fight according to art. 

If a throftle fing, he falls ftrait a capering : 

He will fence with his own fhadow. Shak. Merch. of Venice . 

A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred ; 

The {looping warriors, aiming head to head. 

Engage their clafhing horns ; with dreadful found 
The foreft rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

They fence and pufti, and, puftiing, loudly roar. 

Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. Dryden. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
fters company. Locke. 

Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. Arbuth. andPope'sMa. Sc. 
Fe'nceless. adj. [from fence.] Without inclofure; open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury. 

And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deftrudlive : 

So the wind roars o’er the wide fencelefs oceati* 

And heaves the billows of the boiling deep. 

Alike from North, from South, from Eaft, from Weft, 

Rowe's Jane Shore . 

Te ncer. n.f: [from fence.] One who teaches or praclifes the 
ufe of weapons, or fcience of defence. 

Calmnefs is great advantage : he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herbert . 

A nimbi e fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, that the foil 
will be in your bofom when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 
Fungible, adj. [from fence.] Capable of defence. Addifon. 

F e ncingmaster. n.f. [fence and mafler.] One who teaches 
the ufe of weapons. 

Fe'ncingschool. n.f. [fence and fchool] A place in which 
the ule or weapons is taught. 

If a man be to prepare" his fon for duels, I had rather mine 
ihould be a good wreftler than an ordinary fencer, which is 
the moft a gentleman can attain to, uniefs he will be con- 
ltantly in the fencing fchool, and every day exercifing. Locke. 
o Fe nd. v. a. [from defend. ] To keep off ; to {hut out. 
bpread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryden's Virgil. 

1 o Fend. w. *. To difpute ; to fliift off a charge. 

I he dexterous management of terms, and being able to 
fend and prove with them, paffes for a great part of learning ; 
but it is learning diftindl from knowledge. Locke 

Fe'nder. n.f. [from fend] 

'■ rollin^ Plate J aid u ef0 ; e the fire to W^er coals that fall from 
rolling forward to the floor. 

\fo"ence bg “ hUnS * the fide of a fti P t0 k ^P off 

FeN|RA'tion. n.f. [feemratio, Latin.] Ufury , the gain of 
intereft the pradhee of increafing money by lending. ° 

The hare figured not only pufilanimity and timidity from 
temper, but feneration and ufury from its fecundity and 
fuperfetation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. Hi. c , - 

It°hath T *' v [f aenum p rtecur >'s Latin.] A plant. /- 

rifes the pointal, which afterw?a ri, ^come!' ^ 

plain, fhaped like a horn, and full of feel fo^he ml- 

rhomboid or kidney-fhaped. ’ ^ the mo f P art 

Fe'nnel. n.f. [faeniculim, Latin.! A Dlanr^f ft f I,Ucr - 
It is an umbelliferous plant, whof^tv es L r^ I 6 ""' 
capillaceous jags : the petals of rh, fl ■ ■ dlv ided into 

orbicularly, elpandinfin form nf f a ” d P laCed 

Than^fmdl°o^ fwmeft^OT^To^The* tSte ^ en ^ e 

FE'NNEt e F r:vL go :v r A p zr ith mi)k at ev ’°- mtm - 

Fe'nnelgiant. n.f A plant ’ 
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